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- famous book, of which 
over 800000 copies have been 
sold in England alone, and which 
only recently was made available to 
the American publis by the decision 
of U. S. Federal Judge John M. Wool- 
sey, is now offered at the AMAZING- 
LY LOW PRICE OF ONLY $1.00 
PER COPY. This edition of “Married 
Love” contains the text of the volume 
submitted to Judge Woolsey and upon 
which he based his decision. 


Thousands of marriages end in dis- 
cord and grief b cause of the ignor- 
ance in which most people enter the 
marital state. The primitive sex in- 
stincts are out of place in modern 
life. 


Unhappiness in the marital state is 
due primarily to the ignorance by 
the partners of the sexual union. 


No marriage would ever be unhappy 
if it was always a partnership in 
love. Discord and sorrow only come 
when marriage is made an excuse 
for brutal conquest. “Married Love” 
is chockful of the information most 
needed to effect a harmonious and 
happy sex life. “Married Love” pro- 
vides a rational program for the de- 
velopment of mutual satisfaction in 
the intimacies of marriage. 


It has been said that if every couple 
who had to meet the tangled situa- 
tion of wedded life could have the 
information given in “Married Love” 
their chances for complete happiness 
would be multiplied enormously. 
“Married Love” is one of the most 
lucid, most d licate and most helpful 
books ever written on the vital sub- 
ject of the intimate contacts of mar- 


Anew 


riage. The youth and maiden of our 
time, if either is to find happiness in 
wedded life, must be instructed, must 
be taught, the supreme human rela- 
tionship—The Art of Love. “Married 
Love” gives this important knowledge 
in the frankest anguage. Among the 
subjects discussed are: Birth Control, 
the Mating Instinct, Disappointments 
in Love, Woman’s “Contrariness,” 
The Periodicity of Sexual Desire in 
Women, The Necessity for Mutual 
Adjustment in Married intimacy, 
Neural Disturbances Following Un- 
satisfactory Relations, etc., etc. 


If you are married or contemplating 
marriage you should own and read 
this valuable bcok. 


“Married Love” has been endorsed 
and recommended by leading authori- 
ties the world over. 


“Married Love” contains 190 
pages printed on fine antique 
book paper, and handsomely 


Solution of Sex Difficulties 


Contribution to the 


In Lifting the Ban 


on this famous book, Feder 
Judge John M. Woolsey said tha 
it was “neither immoral nor ob- 
scene, but highly informative.” 
He further said, ‘Married Lov 
is a considered attempt to explain 
to married people how their 
mutual sex life may be made 
happier. 

It also makes some apparently 
justified criticisms of the inop- 
portune exercise, by the man in 
the marriage relation, of what 
are often referred to as his con- 
jugal or married rights, and it 
pleads with seriousness, and not 
without some eloquence, for 4 
better understanding by husbands 
of the physical and emotional 
side of the sex life of their 
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bound in cloth. 


As there will be an unprece- 
dented demand for “Married 
Love” at this amazingly low 
price, we urge you to order 
your book without delay.... 
at once....now....so as to 
be sure of securing a copy of 
this remarkable book before 
the special edition is ex- 
hausted and this low price 
offer withdrawn. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M104 


317 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M10, 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find my remittance 
$1.00, plus 15¢ for packing and delivery charges 
for which kindly send me at once, prepaid, 4 copy 


fo 


of the special edition of “Married Love” 
Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 

City State. 


genuine leather, with gilt top pages and silk market 


and title stamped in gold. w 5 - 
.00, is now only $3.00. Makes an ideal & 


f wanted, check square. 
O Check here if shipment is to be sent C. 0. D. 
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Laneston Hvenes, well-known poet, with Arna Bon 
temps has just completed a children’s book on Haiti. 


Stextinc A. Brown is on the faculty of Howard Uni- 


versity. 
Cuantes W. Cranrorn is the winner of the Opportunity Carptnat Le Gros is a poet from St. Louis, Missouri, 
Literary Award, 1931. and this is his first contribution to Oprortunrry. 
Ina DeA. Rew is director of the department of re- 


Countre Cutten, poet and novelist is a frequent con- 
tributor to Opportunrry. 
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T. Arnotp Hitz is director of the Department of In- Grorcr Scuvyter is a well-known author of several 
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Evcene Howmes is a graduate student in literary criti- 
cism at New York University. 


Lovis Unrermeyer is one of America’s most distin- 
guished literary critics. 
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HOWA 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Consists of the following Colleges: Liberal 
Arts, Education, Applied Science; School of 
Music; Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, Law; and the Graduate Division, offer- 
ing courses of study leading to thirteen Under- 
graduate and Nine Graduate and Professional 
degrees. 


Operates on the quarter system with new 
students admitted at the beginning of each 
quarter except in Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, and Law, in which new students are ad- 
mitted only at the beginning of the Autumn 
Quarter. 


Autumn Quarter Registration 


OCTOBER 1, 1932 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


RD 


Lineoln University 


COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory 
Open in September 


Preference Given to Well Prepared 
Students of High Standing 


Application should be made early to insure 
admission. 


Address: 
The President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Chester County Pennsylvania 


Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


LOCATION—College 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., B.S. 
in Education, B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. in 
Industrial Education. Music. 


oe 


town between North and 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Education in 
Maryland,—the Regents of the University of 
New York,—American Medical Association. 


ae 
POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—HEighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 


REGISTRATION—I1st semester Sept. 19th; second 
semester Feb. 4th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 27th. 


ee 


For Information Address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


| RR. Moton, Principal 


William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America’s 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 
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OPPORTUNITY SERVICE | BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
| 


COMMENDED DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
" ...Glancing through the April OPPORTUNITY 


which arrived this morning | noticed that you 
had changed the wording of our Summer School 
announcement. This was a delightful surprise be- 
cause | felt certain that my letter to you arrived — 
days too late to catch this number. That is an | INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 
evidence of quick service for your advertisers | CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
and | wish to congratulate and thank you.” MODERN FACILITIES 

Sincerely yours, EFFICIENT 
(Signed) GEORGE A. KUYPER, ——— 


Publication Secretary 
Hampton Institute 
April 4th, 1932 Hampton, Virginia 


“4A School of Personality” 
Junior College — Teacher Training — High School 
Fine, Industrial and Manual Arts, 
Music and Physical Education 


| 
| 


Approved as a Junior College by State and 
Sectional Accrediting Agencies 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


“Not Alms, But O ity” 

ot Alms, But Opportunity 
For the past Ten years OPPORTUNITY has been published in the interest of those who wish to 
better the Economic and Social Status of The Negro. Its service for good increases from month to 

month. Its continued growth depends primarily upon increasing interest on your part. 

Are you willing to help? If so, kindly fill out this blank and mail it to us today. 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 
11338 Broadway, Room 826, New York City. 


Subscription Rates 


Please send me your = (—O Advertising Rates 
Terms for Agents 


BROWN AMERICA 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
By EDWIN R. EMBREE 
President, Julius Rosenwald Fund 
An amazingly courageous treatise on The Negro in America $2.50 
and 


One year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY, 


Journal of Negro Life . 1.50 


$4.00 
BOTH : ——— — FOR THE PRICE OF THE BOOK—$2.50 


If you are already a subscriber—subscribe for a friend 
and secure this beautiful book. 


OFFER LIMITED ACT NOW 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention Orrortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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S the Negro a killer? What is the reason 
for the appalling number of murders that 
occur within the Negro group in the cities of 
the South? Why is 
the rate of homi- 
cide among Neg- 


Negro Homicides 


roes so much higher than among whites? 


In last month’s Opportunity, Professor 
Kenneth E. Barnhart of Birmingham- 
Southern College presented a_ startling 
picture of the most murderous section of 
ihe ‘most murderous country in the world.” 
That section is the southern portion of the 
United States and the reason why the South 
maintains this unenviable position is un- 
questionably because of its large Negro 
population. 


Among whites in the city of Birmingham, 
for example, the homicide rate in 1930 was 
thirteen per one hundred thousand, among 
Negroes it was 107.2. Why? Professor 
Barnhart advances three primary causes for 
this deplorable condition—illiteracy, police 
brutality, and the Negroes’ lack of faith in 
the courts. Twelve thousand illiterate Negro 
adults as compared with twelve hundred 
illiterate whites in Birmingham would ap- 
pear to be sufficient to account in part for 
the racial difference in the homicide rate. 
Eighteen Negro males killed by police of- 
ficers for “resisting arrest” more than the 
total number of persons of all races killed 
in the city of Boston in 1930 certainly is a 
ghastly commentary on southern police 
methods of which Professor Barnhart says: 
“A careful reading of every case showed 
that ‘resisting arrest’ ranged from actually 
drawing a weapon and attempting the life 
of the policeman, to being scared and run- 
ning when the policeman yelled ‘Halt!’” 


A half century of lynching until re. 
cently defended with intense ardor has 
cheapened the life of the Negro in the 
South. 
police officers and other whites to wantonly 


The same tradition which permits 


shoot down blacks without fear of judicial 
penalty, encourages unlettered Negroes to 
kill other Negroes with apparent impunity. 
In most of the cities of the South and some 
in the North, the Negro who kills a white 
man, no matter what the circumstances, can 
be sure of almost certain death. But the 
Negro who kills another Negro is usually 
given a nominal sentence, and in not a few 
cases is unconditionally released and some- 
times commended. “One nigger less” is 
often the attitude which characterizes of- 
ficers of the courts when the life of a Negro 
has been taken. The restraint which the 
fear of punishment is supposed to exert on 
the potential killer is notoriously absent 
when the victim happens to be black. 


In a nation where homicide is all too 
common, perhaps no section should be 
singled out for reproach. But the satur- 
nalia of murder in which the South in- 
dulges cannot be blamed on the foreign 
born, nor can it be ascribed to the stubborn 
persistence of the spirit of the frontier, nor 
to the emotional instability of the Negro. If 
illiteracy, police brutality, and the perver- 
sion of justice are factors in the Negro’s 
high homicide rate, the responsibility lies at 
the door of those communities which deny 
him the protection of the courts, adequate 
public schools, and a chance to live in de- 
cent surroundings. 


The unwillingness of the South to recog- 
nize the personality of the Negro may be 
traced to that social policy which finds it 
necessary to nurture a discriminative bi 
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racialism and to maintain and perpetuate 
an inferior status for the black minority. It 
has its genesis in slavery and its justification 
in the fear lest the emergence of the black 
mass shall threaten the economic and politi- 
cal dominance of the white. Flouting of the 
law when the Negro is involved invites at 
the most but mild condemnation, if it does 
not receive complete social sanction. It is 
not surprising that the ignorant Negro 
should adopt the practices of his superiors 
within the confines of his own racial group, 
—not surprising, but infinitely distressing. 


GAIN OpportuNrry is able to announce 
a literary award. The donor of last 
years award of $100.00 who desires to re- 
main anonymous 
Opportunity Literary has expressed his 
Award, 1932 willingness to offer 
a similar prize for 
the best essay or short story written by a 
Negro preferably on a Negro theme in the 
year 1932. The final installment of the 
prize winning story in the contest of 1931 
is published in this issue of OPPORTUNITY 
and throughout the remainder of the year 
those stories or essays which were selected 
by the judges as meritorious will be pub- 
lished. The contest for 1932 will close on 
December 31st. The rules will be the same 
as governed the contest of 1931, and those 
wishing a copy of them should write to 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 1133 
Broadway, New York City. 


vvvrvyv 

N most discussions of pulmonary diseases 

and the Negro there is an a priori assump- 
tion that the Negro’s ‘peculiar susceptibil- 
ity’ renders him 
less responsive to 
remedial measures 
than in the case of whites. As a result many 
individuals and communities accept the high 
morbidity and mortality rate of Negroes as 
inevitable and are reluctant to sponsor or 


Health Statistics 
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inaugurate adequate programs for health 
improvement. 

As for the Negroes’ peculiar susceptibil- 
ity to tuberculosis this statement in a bulle- 
tin from the Department of Health in the 
City of New York is enlightening. “. . . it 
will be seen that the Central Harlem Health 
District as a whole has the highest number 
of new cases of tuberculosis. This is usually 
explained by the very large Negro popula- 
tion among whom tuberculosis is very pre- 
valent. The analysis of our data by the 
smaller health areas shows, however, that 
the highest rates have been registered in 
four areas in which the proportion of 
Negroes is negligible. It is clear that we must 
not be so ready to explain high morbidity 
rates by the racial composition of a popula- 
tion. Social and economic conditions are 
probably the chief deciding factors.” 


Again, in the June issue of The American 
Journal of Public Health Lloyd P. Allen, 
M.D., reiterates in an article “Physical Im- 
pairment Among 1000 Negro Workers” that 
the mortality rates of both whites and 
Negroes is largely determined by economic 
and social factors. A study of a poor white 
section as compared with a Negro section 
of the better class in the city of Cincinnati 
where the study was made, revealed the 
amazing fact that the mortality rate from 
tuberculosis for whites was 673 per 100,000 
and for Negroes 0. In concluding his study 
Dr. Allen says: “We find in the recent mor- 
tality records of small groups of Negroes of 
a higher economic class and in a favorable 
environment an indication of definite im- 
provement. Morbidity and mortality rates 
among Negroes can, we believe, be lowered 
to the point where they will compare favor- 
ably with those of whites. 

It would appear that it is unnecessary in 
the light of recent studies to seek the reason 
for the Negroes’ high death rate in terms of 
racial differences. The causes and the 


remedies are apparent. 
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Race 


UCH has been and is being said concern- 
ing the intelligence of various races. Some 
have simulated the methods of science in the 
exploitation of their own personal or racial 
prejudices by claiming the intellectual inferior- 
ity of certain races. It is known that some 
would-be authorities have marshalled figures 
and fact and reached their 
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By Avsert Sipney Becknam 
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Intelligence 


When we are making a mental evaluation of 
an individual the I. Q. is invaluable. Tt i, safer 
to take it as found in testing with the Stanford- 
Binet. 

The earlier studies of race undertook to ex- 
press differences found between races by one 
unit and another. Time has justified the use 

of the I. Q. in indicating com- 


own conclusions a priori that 
suited their personal bias. 
Are there mental differen- 
ces in intelligence which are 
essentially racial unaffected 
by nurture or the process of 
selection? Race intelligence is 
an important aspect of race 
psychology. In measuring the 
factors which constitute in- 
telligence are we measuring 
individual or racial attri- 
butes? Intelligence is native 


Can white American scientists 
fairly measure the intelligence 
of Negro children? Albert Sid- 
ney Beckham, Clinical psycholo- 
gist of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research of Chicago herein ex- 


amines the intelligence testers. 


parative intelligence. — It js 
easily understood being the 
ratio of the mental age as 
found by the test and the life 
age of the individual. 
Nurture or educationa! op- 
portunity plays an import- 
ant role in the evaluation of 
the intelligence of any race. 
Perhaps the most important 
biological factor of  intelli- 
gence is the play of innate 
tendencies. This raises the 
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ability not racial ability: One 
modern authority proceeds to clarify intelli- 
gence as follows: 

Granted that one has experienced a normal 
environment and that the neural structure 
with which one is born has had a free and 
normal development the reactions which 
one gives may be considered a fair index 
of native ability. 

Before we get too deep in the waters of racial 
complexities let us get a closer view of intel- 
ligence and what scientific authorities think of 
it. There are two schools of belief among 
psychologists concerning the nature of intel- 
ligence. The one holds that it is composed of 
special abilities—the other claims that it is one 
unitary general ability. The first is advocated 
by Edward Lee Thorndike, American Psycholo- 
gist, the second by C. Spearman, British Psy- 
chologist. 

We believe that intelligence is the ability to 
learn and utilize in new situations knowledge or 
skill acquired by learning. It is rather obvious 
then that such abilities can be measured pro- 
vided the other test situations are adequate. 

Binet, French physician and educator as 
everyone knows was the first to devise an ade- 
quate measurement of individual intelligence, 
the so-called Binet-Simon Scale of Intelligence. 
This scale has been thoroughly modernized and 
standardized by Terman. Today most individ- 

ual intelligence testing centers around this scale. 


question of germ plasm. Gen- 
eticists have taught that the “germ plasm is a 
thing independent of disease and circumstances, 
capable of producing mutations and combina- 
tions, that it flows on down the course of time, 
always resident in individual carriers. Being in 
a state of flux as it were, it sometimes produces 
this form and sometimes that. “At times these 
combinations serve to raise the individuals form- 
ing the group, and at other times they ... 
lower the group.” 

The variables which we encounter in racial 
intelligence are both psychological and biolog- 
ical. If we are interested in the investigation 
of race psychology, we should measure the 
same mental processes of both races and under 
practically the same conditions. 

It is also very important if we are to draw 
conclusions about the intelligence of races, that 
we take into account the subjects considered 
or measured as representatives of the racial 
group under scrutiny. 

Sweeping statements should not be made con- 
cerning the intelligence of any race. Such 
statements have been entirely unwarranted in 
reference to the intelligence of the Negro, the 
Indian, the Mexican and others. In applying 
intelligence tests such as the Stanford-Binet, 
where the influences of education have been re- 
duced to a constant minimum, the results are 
trustworthy only in a common cultural environ- 
ment. 
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Differences so far found in the intelligence 
of races can be explained by the influence of 
nurture. It has been found by one investigator 
that in the case of southern Negro children, 
formal education as represented by school 
placement, tends decidedly to raise the intel- 
ligence score when age is held as a constant 
factor. 

Let us see what has been the nature of 
most of the psychological studies on race. 
There have been at least 30 racial groups 
studied by psychological technique. These 
studies for the most part are concerned with 
comparative intelligence. ‘Temperamental and 
emotional differences have also been studied. 
But intelligence has been the key note of 
racial comparison. 

The most frequently studied group besides 
the American whites, has been the American 
Negro. The American Negro has been a 
subject of investigation in 40 of 104 psy- 
chological studies. The next in point of 
number has been the American Indian. Chi- 
nese have been studied in at least 10 psy- 
chological investigations. Strange enough, 
the psychological studies of the Japanese 
began later than that of the Chinese. The 
Italian has been under study psychologically 
more frequently than any other foreign-born 
and immigrant stock. Jews have been the 
subject of psychological study in at least nine 
investigations. 

We see then that data concerning the in- 
telligence of the races are abundant. The 
adequacy or reliability of this data is an- 
other question. 

Most of the I. Q. measurements obtained 
in comparing Negroes and whites have been 
generally in favor of the latter. And I. Q. 
is no respecter of race, color or previous 
condition. Most of the testing results thus 
far reported have been decidedly unfair to 
the Negro child. 

First of all the psychologists making the in- 
vestigations have been white men or white wom- 
en. Good testing requires the proper rapport 
between examiner and examinee. It is more 
difficult for a white psychologist or mental 
tester to get a good social adjustment with 
the Negro child. Social adjustment of the 
child is paramount in getting a true I. Q. 
A socially maladjusted child is likely to be 
under emotional stress. 

It is almost impossible for a white psy- 
chologist to get the true I. Q. of a Negro 
child in the South, let us say, where racial 
barriers and differences are ubiquitous. Ne- 
gro children there are usually taught to have 
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“manners for white folks,” but have nothing 


to say. Such a child then will “hold back” 
much valuable information, he will say as 
little as possible that enables him to get by 
in the presence of a white scientist. The 
writer is no expert in race relations but in 
racial intelligence testing he is absolutely 
certain that “color counts.” Competent 
Negro psychologists or mental testers are 
necessary to get adequate intelligence ratings 
from Negro children. 

In making an investigation of the intelli- 
gence and achievement of Negro children, 
another authority writes as follows: “The 
doctrine of an inherent mental inferiority 
of the Negro is a myth unfounded by the 
most logical interpretation of the scientific 
facts on the subject produced to date, and 
that the mental and scholastic achievements 
of Negro children, as with white children 
are in the main a direct function of their 
environmental and school opportunities rather 
than a function of some inherent difference 
in mental ability.” 

Racial investigations of intelligence should 
compare similar things in both races investi- 
gated. Such an investigation should compare 
groups of children in both races who have 
had identical or nearly identical social and 
educational influences. 

There are certain factors in racial] intelli- 
gence which are usually overlooked or, if 
considered at all, their importance has been 
underrated. First of all there is the factor 
of attitudes. If the subject does not thor- 
oughly cooperate in the testing situation, 
the results can hardly be considered as valid. 
If the examiner encounters timidity or fear 
in the child it is obvious that these results 
are not comparable in racial comparison. 

Again, we note that the individual test 
depends much on the understanding of lan- 
guage to put it across. This includes the 
pronunciation and enunciation of examiner 
and examinee. Children of the rural South 
have had but little experience with the vo- 
cabulary of modern intelligence tests. 

If a white scientist wishes to get trust- 
worthy I. Q.s from Negro children whether 
North or South he must himself know some- 
thing about the Negro’s intellectual charac- 
teristics. He must be a good observer, he 
must know something about the Negro’s en- 
thusiasm and the necessary technique to 
arouse it. 

One scientist investigating the intelligence 
of Negro and white children in the far south 
writes: “Specific differences between these 
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white and Negro children seem to be mainly 
a greater facility in control of words, a more 
fertile imagination as relating to general 
human activities, though not in problems de- 
manding mechanical precision and ingenuity, 
and a more original and perhaps more prim- 
itive taste in use of colors on the part of the 
Negro children; greater resistance to sugges- 
tion, better kinaesthetic discrimination and 
motor control and perhaps a better capacity 
for logical analysis on the part of the white 
children.” 

In a study that is soon to be published con- 
cerning the intelligence of Negro children 
from the favorable environments of New 
York City, Baltimore, Maryland, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., the following I. Q.s and I. Q. 
ranges were obtained. All these children were 
between the ages of 12 and 16. 

The New York mean I. Q. was 104, with a 
range from 75 to 122. The total number of 
children measured in New York was 100. In 
Washington, D. C., the mean I. Q. was 97 
with a range from 50 to 139. The number 
of children measured in the District of Co- 
lumbia was 753. 

In Baltimore 147 children were measured 
with a mean I. Q. of 95 and a range from 
64 to 120. 

This study indicates the advantage of nur- 
ture. It proves conclusively, at least as far 
as this group is concerned, that individual 
difference in intelligence within the same race 
is more important and more obvious than in- 
telligence differences between the races. This 
study reveals that socio-economic status is 
significant in evaluating the intelligence of 
any group. 

This and other studies show that meas- 
ured intelligence has geographical importance. 
In corroboration of this statement I quote 
Professor Boas of Columbia University: “It 
is true that the Negro from Louisiana did 
very poorly in mental tests to which he was 
subjected by white experimenters. The ques- 
tion, however, arises in how far the tests were 
adjusted to his experience and in how far 
he was influenced by the strange environment, 
by his unwillingness to be compelled by a 
white overseer, and by many other causes. 
If, on the other hand, the city Negro re- 
acted infinitely better we may ascribe this 
with equal justice to his being adjusted to 
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the conditions under which the test wa, given, 
to his superior intellectuality or to a combi- 
nation of both.” 

Such facts are important in the ligt of 4 
race assuming its intellectual, economic, and 
social position, in the midst of much unfound- 
ed prejudice and bigotry. 

Measured intelligence is affected by many 
things. It has been demonstrated that jn- 
telligence is affected by euthenics. It is pos- 
sible to change the I. Q. of individuals by 
means of euthenic measures. In the govern- 
ment schools where a favorable environment 
exists, the I. Q.s of full-blood and mixed blood 
Indians improve more than Indians who at- 
tend the common schools or than the whites 
who attended the same common school, 

Recent studies on changes in measured in- 
telligence due to nurture would seem to jus- 
tify euthenics, in the case of foster children 
when placed in a favorable environment. By 
placing the child in a whvlesome mental and 
physical environment, an actual increase in 
the I. Q. has been observed. The significance 
of this fact is profound and points to the 
improvement of human mental life in general. 

Nurture plays such an important part in 
intelligence that it seems unwise to draw con- 
clusions about racial intelligence where this 
factor has been omitted. In support of this 
I quote Miss Burke’s far-reaching study at 
Stanford University: 

“Home environment contributes about 17 
per cent of the variance in I. Q.s Parental 
intelligence about 33 per cent. . . . . The 
maximal contribution of the best home en- 
vironment to intelligence is apparently about 
20 I. Q. points or less. . . . The least cul- 
tured, least stimulating kind of American home 
environment may depress the I. Q. as much 
as 20 I. Q. points. But situations as extreme 
as these occur only once or twice in a thou- 
sand times in American communities.” 

The I. Q. is invaluable if adequately ob- 
tained. The evidence concerning race intel- 
ligence increases our faith in the mobility of 
races. As to the establishing of superiority 
of one race over another on the basis of intel- 
ligence, we can but quote an eminent author- 
ity who says, “We have never found _indis- 
putable evidence for belief in mental differ- 
ences which are essentially racial.” 
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Willie Windom sat very, very still and said 
nothing at all. There was nothing he could 
say. Of course there was a lot that he wanted 
to say and still more that he wanted to do. 
What he really wanted to say was this: 

“Clark Ellsworth, you is a liar, an’ a thief, 
an’ a cheat. You done stole my invention an’ 
you takin’ my wife. You know dam’ well you 
couldn’t git away wit’ it if Ah had half a 
chance wit? yuh.” 

And what he itched to do was to fasten his 
fingers in the amazing softness of the man’s 
throat and forget to let go. He wanted to make 
Clark give up the money and be glad to do so. 

But being a wiser man in some instances than 
in others, Willie said and did precisely noth- 


in 


Clark Elisworth sensed antagonism in sil- 
ence. 

“Say, you little black runt!” he shouted. 
“Do you think you’re too good to talk to 
me? Trying to be superior, huh?” 

Willie did not even look at him. He showed 
not the slightest concern in what Ellsworth was 
saying. But he should have been watching. 
There are ethics for rattlesnakes and there are 
ethics for men. Flushed with wine, Clark Ells- 


worth was neither. 

Willie should have been watching, but wasn’t. 
That’s why a hammering fist caugit him with- 
out warning and sent him sprawling ignomi- 
niously in the dust of the shop. No man in his 
senses, if he had a shred of decency about him, 
would have done what Clark Ellsworth then 
proceeded to do to little Willie Windom. Drunk 
as he was, Willie didn’t have a chance with 
him. The trained fists of the ex-varsity boxer 
beat a continuous tattoo on his head and 
chest. There was very little of him which was 
recognizable when Clark finally stopped and 
wiped the sticky blood from his big knuckles. 

“Let that be a lesson to you,” he said to the 
whimpering thing in the dust. “From now on 
you keep your mouth shut. And remember, as 
long as Cynthia doesn’t mind what I do, you 
haven’t a thing to do with it.” 

With that he turned and stalked out of the 
shop, banging the flimsy door behind him. 

* 


* 


Gossip flamed anew. Everybody who had an 
opinion concerning Willie Windom, expressed 
it freely. 
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Plantation Episode 


By W. Cranrorp 
The Concluding Installment of The Ovvorruniry Prize Story 


“Jes’ like I said. She sho Lawd is makin’ a 
fool outen dat boy. Dey say hit’s scandalous de 
way Mist’ Clark beat him. Eyes all swoll’ to. 
Lips all puffed up. Three teeth out.” 

“An’ dat po’ fool still stays dere. She gwine 
round wit’ Mist’ Clark in his fine car an’ when 
dey git’s back dey orders him out to clean it 
up. No man wit’ guts would do that.” 

“An’t Lucindy say he’s inventin’ on some- 
thin’ else. Can you beat it? An’ dey say Mist’ 
Clark got a heap o’ money outa dat other 
ap’ratus.” 

The name and affairs of Willie Windom were 
tossed from mouth to mouth, Exactly like so 
many surf balls. 

Patiently, uncomplaining, he bore it all. He 
washed Ellsworth’s car, he fixed Cynthia’s 
meals, he worked in his shop. But he never 
talked any more—not even about his latest 
invention. 

One fine, warm day in late September Willie 
completed his new invention. It was not nearly 
so large as his other one. But it was heavy. 
After a proud inspection of it he tucked it back 
under the bed. Nobody would hear of this one. 
It would have to succeed for him. 

Presently there were foosteps. Then the 
door opened and Clark Ellsworth looked in. 

“Say, get out of here and fix that tire on 
my car. And look at the ignition too. It doesn’t 
work smoothly. Hurry up about it because we 
are going for a ride.” 

“Yas, suh,” Willie said meekly. 

It was three o’clock. The sun was warm. 
Willie went out to the big roadster and started 
to work. His hands did the work of their own 
accord. His mind raced along other paths. He 
thought of Ellsworth, sticking his leering face 
into the cabin and ordering him out to fix the 
car. “We are going for a ride.” The “we” 
meant Ellsworth and Cynthia. What a nerve 
that man had. And what a fool he was. Small 
wonder that everybody laughed at him. 

Finally the tire was on. Then he lifted the 
hood and fingered a few wires. He returned to 
the cabin for his tool bag and for five tense 
minutes he was busy in the depths of the car 
before he lowered the glistening hood. 

Back in the cabin he pushed his tool bag 
under the bed where the new invention had 
been. He felt tired and old. His knees trembled 
and his hands shook. Taking down a faded 
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snapshot of Cynthia, he gazed at it with eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Honey, only God knows how I loves you,” 
he confided to the picture. “Cose you ain’t been 
square, but hit wa’n’t all yo’ fault.” He re- 
placed the picture tenderly and sat with his 
tace in his hands, listening for the dread sound 
of a starting engine. 

Presently it came, accompanied by a shrill 
laugh from Cynthia. Then it rose to a roar 
as the big, shiny machine plunged out toward 
the road. 

Mentally Willie traced its course. It would 
be to the hard road by now. Now it was speed- 
ing toward the hills, bearing his wife and an- 
other man along a tortuous trail to a now- 
famous trysting place beneath cypress trees. 

He took out his big, dollar watch. A quar- 
ter “till four. In ten minutes they would be 
there. It was a long trail but it got you no- 
where. You wound in and out of the hills and 
you covered ten miles. Still you were only 
three miles from home. 

He glanced at the watch again. Five ’till 
four. They were there. There under the shade 
of the big cypress trees. The shade was deep 
and cool. The motor was still now and Clark 
Ellsworth was taking Cynthia into his arms. 
He was smothering her round cherry lips with 
kisses, caressing her soft, yielding body. 

The watch showed two minutes of four. Its 
ticking grew loud to him, like the clang of a 
hammer. He squeezed it with all his strength, 
but still it ticked. 

“Lawdy,” he sobbed, “make it stop. You 
know what it’s doin’ to my Cynthy.” 

The minute hand was close on the mid-day 
mark. One half minute. Willie jumped to his 
feet with a hoarse scream and flung the watc!: 
to the floor with a crash of breaking mechan- 
ism. 
“Lawd God!” he cried as he burst through 
the door. “I can’t stand it. If anything hap- 
pens to Cynthy, I'll die.” 

He ran to the middle of the yard and 
stopped. 

What was that? 

Uncle Jonas, coming from the corn crib, 
dropped an arm load of corn. His mouth flew 
open as he faced Willie Windom. 

“What was dat?” 

Old Aunt Lucinda, washing dishes in the 
kitchen, stopped in the middle of a high note. 
She rushed to the door, eyes wide with alarm, 
and looked straight at the two men in the yard. 
“What on earth was dat?” 

Uncle Jonas recovered first. 


1932 


“How do I know. Sounded like the whole 
country blowin’ up. Lawdy, what a blas!.” 

Willie Windom stared mutely in the diree- 
tion of the sound. 

“Look!” he cried suddenly. Two pairs of 
scared eyes followed his trembling finger. Of 
there in the distance, blue smoke _billowed 
heavenward like an Indian signal. One, two, 
three—for a full five minutes smoke climbed the 
sky. Then the fire subsided. Only one, thin 
column curled upward to mark the spot. 

“Somethin’s happened,” said Uncle Jonas at 
length. “An’ Mist’ Clark is over dat a-way.” 

“Mist’ Clark bedam’,” Willie yelled at him. 
“What about Cynthy? What about my Cyn- 
thy, man?” 

The old woman gave Willie a look of with- 
ering contempt. 

“Yo’ Cynthy. Humph!” 

The badinage stopped here. A sweat lathered 
horse popped into the yard, bearing a wild-eyed 
share-cropper. The rider reined up in front of 
the two men. 

“Mist? Clark,” he belched incoherently. 
“Cynthy—back in them hills—car blowed up 
—kill ’em both. God—what a mess.” 

He didn’t wait for questioning. He rode 
away as quickly, as suddenly as he had come. 

The news spread like a sagebrush fire. 
Cotton-pickers in the fields laid down their 
sacks, cooks deserted their kitchens, teamsters 
unharnessed their horses and mounted them. 
Even Pineville, eight miles distant, marshalled 
its quota. 

They came in droves, in bevies from the fields 
below, eyes bulging with curiosity. Men on 
horses. Men afoot. Buxom lasses and withered 
crones with whining babies on their hips. All 
the world and his wife was there. And of course, 
Willie Windom. 

Curious. eyes feasted on a spactacle that 
day. The remains of a roadster were there, a 
pile of twisted and blackened metal. Flames 
issued occasionally from its torn bowels, siz- 
zling and crackling like a witch’s cauldron. 

Near by lay in a forlorn huddle what had 
been two living human beings. But they were 
living beings no longer. Life had been suddenly 
and violently snatched from them and all that 
remained were two broken, crushed and _hor- 
ribly mangled forms. Women screamed at 
sight of them. Men looked on and then looked 
off. 

“Dat’s Mist’ Clark all right,” one man said. 

“An’ Cynthy,” said another. 

Somethin’ musta exploded.” 

No answer to that. No need for any an- 
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wer. I'he evidence was there for all to see. 
Yes indeed, something had exploded. 

Some big fellow said it was the gas tank. 
Somebody else said it was the engine. Others 
said all sorts of things. But Willie Windom, 
the mechanic among them, looked on mutely 
and held his peace. 

The coroner came at last, a fussy, red-faced 
little man, bubbling with importance. After 
one glance he decided to dispense with a jury. 
“Accidental death due to explosion of gas 
tank,” he said and wrote that down as his re- 
port. The big fellow who had said that at first, 
laughed conceitedly. 

“What I tell y’u, bo? Dis Whlilie Windom 
ain’t th’ only guy what knows about cars. I 
knows a thing or two myself.” 

The mentioning of Willie Windom’s name 
was the signal for the unleashing of tongues. 
Comment flew thick and fast. Cruel comment. 
Unsavory comment. Ridicule. Pity. It all came 
Willie Windom’s way. Came and caught him 
standing mutely beside the torn body of his 
love; caught and stunned him and left him 
there until the undertakers came for the bodies. 
And when the last of the curious had looked 
their fill he was there, sitting on a stone and 
casting little pebbles absently at the wreck. 
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To France 


By Counter CuLLEN 


There might I only breathe my latest days, 
With those rich accents falling on my ear 
That most have made me feel that freedom’s rays 
Still have a shrine where they may leap and sear,— 
Though I were palsied there, or halt, or blind, 

So I were there, I think I should not mind. 
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He was still there when the day died and all 
light fled the sky and the stars came out to 
blink inquisitively upon him through the cy- 
press boughs... . 

* * * 

They found him late the next day, roaming 
aimlessly through the forest. His clothes were 
torn and his face bore great bleeding gashes 
inflicted by his own finger-nails. He was weep- 
ing hysterically, calling out to the pines and 
myriad denizens of the woodlands that Cynthia 
was gone. Cynthia, his own wife, his first and 
last love, would know his love no longer. 

The blow was too much for him. He was 
from that time on a “queer” man. 

“And so,” any man or woman will conclude 
the tale for you, “he took to makin’ an’ in- 
ventin’ things more than ever. Always inventin’ 
on somethin’ that he never finishes. Po’ feller. 
He ain’t never invented nothin’ yit that did 
him any good. No sah.” 

And if you should ask Willie about this, 
he’d probably stare at you rather foolishly for 
a minute or so, and then he’d grin from ear 
to ear. 

“They say Ah ain’t,” he’d say and walk off 
cackling to himself. And that’s about all you’d 
ever get out of him. 


I HAVE a dream of where (when I grow old, 
Having no further joy to take in lip 

Or limb, a graybeard caching from the cold 

The frail indignity of age) some ship 

Might bear my creaking unhinged bones, 

Trailing remembrance as a tattered cloak, 

And beach me glad, though on their sharpest stones, 
Among a fair and kindly foreign folk. 
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Prelude to the 
Olympics 


By A. Carrer 


“The strong men keep acomin’ on 
The strong men git stronger.” 


| be perchance, one unacquainted with the tor- 

tuous ramifications of the race problem in 
America had been present at the trials for 
the coveted places on the American Olympic 
team, which were recently conducted in the city 
of Los Angeles, he, judging solely by perform- 
ance would have held the Negro in high esteem 
for his prowess on track and field. Certainly as 
he watched the chosen youth of the nation 
striving to the last degree of strength and skill 
to represent their country in the coming Olym- 
pic games, there would have been no thought 
of an inferiority based on the color of the 
skin. For among the select from all parts of 
this land he would 
have noted a dark 
skin here and 
there—now _ toss- 
ing the javelin, 
now madly dash- 
ing down the nar- 
row lanes in the 
sprints—now lift- 
ing himself grace- 
fully over the bar 
in the high jump 
—no w fiercely 
hurling his body 
through the air in 
the broad jump— 
now grimly charg- 
ing the high hur- 
dles in the long and weary four hundred metre 
hurdle race. 


Ralph Metcalfe, Marquette 
University 
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Eugene Beatty, Michigan Normal College 


Nor would it have occurred to an unknow- 
ing spectator that in some states of the Union 
the dark skinned youth and the white may not 
compete in friendly athletic rivalry, since he 
would have noted that apparently every see- 
tion of the country was represented. Louisiana 
and Texas—as well as Illinois and Michigan— 
Alabama and Arkansas even as California and 
New York. Outwardly at least there was no 
indication of racial antipathy or discrimina- 
tion, the southern white boy running shoulder 
to shoulder with his fellow American of darker 
hue. 

As a result of the trials four Negro boys will 
be among those who will carry the hopes of 
America in the greatest of all international 
athletic contests. In the one hundred and two 
hundred metre dashes—Metcalfe of Marquette 
University and Tolan of the University of 
Michigan outclassed their field—in the broad 
jump—Gordon, of the University of Iowa was 
placed second; in the high jump, a high school 
boy, Cornelius Johnson of Los Angeles, tied for 
first place. And in the women’s division of the 
Olympic games two Negro girls, Tidye Pickett 
of Chicago and Louise Stokes of Malden, Mas- 
sachusetts, will wear the starry shield of Amer- 
ica for the first time in the history of American 
athletics. 

To one familiar with the state of race rela- 
tions in America, the Olympic trials are of 
special significance, in that they offer validity 
to the position of those who contend that the 
only way to successfully overcome racial dis- 
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crimination is by an uncompromising stand 
against it. 

A few years ago when officers of the A.A.U., 
under whose auspices the Olympic trials are 
conducted, were informed that Negroes could 
not compete in the annual meet scheduled for 
the city of New Orleans, they promptly 
changed the place of meeting, on the grounds 
that such a restriction was contrary to the 
pirit of America. If the A.A.U. had yielded 
to the prejudices of New Orleans it is doubtful 
whether Negroes subsequently would have ever 
represented America in the Olympic games. 

It is not the way of youth to avoid competi- 
tion because of race and color. And in the 
great intercollegiate meetings such the Penn 
and Drake University Relays held in the North, 
white youth from the South contend with black 


youth willingly 
| 


whenever the offi- 
cials the 
moral courage to 
stand fast by the 
principles of De- 
mocracy. 

We would that 
we could say that 
in these trials 
at Los Angeles, 
evidences of ra- 
cial discrimination 
were utterly ab- 
sent. Alas we can- 
not. What excuse, 
pray, can be given 
for the deliberate 
reversal of the rule that the fourth, fifth and 
sixth men in the 100 metre race would be 
chosen for the relays which would have included 
another Negro lad, Johnson by name, save for 
the fact that the selection of so many Negroes 
to represent America might prove embarassing? 

Although only four Negroes were finally se- 
lected in the men’s division, the other competi- 
tors made a splendid showing. In every single 
event in which a Negro was entered, he was 
always found in the top rank fighting valiantly 
against the best which the country could pro- 
duce. Beatty of the Illinois Normal School, in 
the 440 meter high hurdles was leading when 


Silvio Cator, Haitian Entrant, 
Olympic Games 
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he knocked over 
the last hurdle and 
fell while the pack 
rushed on. Willis 
Ward, University 
of Michigan fresh- 
man, was just shut 
out of the high 
jump _ finishing 
fourth. Williams 
of Hampton, jav- 
elin thrower, was 
never lower than 
fifth in the two 
days of competi- 


tion. In the Olym- 
piad between the Andre Theard Haitian Entrant, 
19 32 Olympics Olympic Games 

and those of 1936 

there will be developed a host of American 
Negro athletes who should be formidable com- 
petitors against the world’s best. 

It is interesting, if idle, to speculate on the 
possible complexion of the Olympic teams 
when the dark skinned people of the world are 
given the same opportunity for training as at 
present is given to the peoples of western 
Europe and America. Little Haiti even now 
challenges in the short runs and the broad 
jump; and Canada with American-trained Phil 
Edwards seeks the olive branch in the middle 
distances. What 


will happen when 
the dark step- 
children of France, 
England, Belgium 
and Portugal make 
their bid for Olym- 
pic honors; when 
the stalwart As- 
hanti and the tire- 
less Bantu and 
the lithe limited 
Sudanese await 
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The Edmund Niles Huyck Preserve 


N 1912, while Field Secretary of Tuskegee 

Institute, it was my good fortune to form 
the acquaintance of and begin a friendship with 
Mr. Edmund Niles Huyck, and enlist his inter- 
est in the financial support of that Institu- 
tion. 

While occupying this position in relation- 
ship with Tuskegee, I met 


By Jesse O. Tuomas 


and Dutch descent and came from Lone Island 
and New England, attracted by the extensive 
forests of hemlock, the bark of which was valy- 
able in tanning leather. 

Rensselaerville was fortunate in having as 
one of its early citizens an architect-huilder, 
Ephraim Russ. His work between 1800 and 

1843 was of such fine char- 


hundreds of men and women 
of influence and affluence in 
New York State. A limited 
number of persons whom I 
came to know in this fashion 
were attracted to me as a 
personality rather than sim- 
ply as an_ instrumentality 
through which they made 
contributions to Tuskegee. 
They expressed and evinced 
interest in my own welfare 


Here Ovvortuniry publishes 
an article a trifle different in 
that it treats of the work of a 
humanitarian in a field other 


than that of race relations. 


acter that his buildings stand 
today, in their original de- 
sign, beautiful examples of 
colonial architecture, add- 
ing distinction to the village. 
When railroads were devel- 
oped throughout the state, 
Rensselaerville was left iso- 
lated among its hills. This 
lack of railroad communica- 
tion has undoubtedly been an 
important factor in preserv- 
ing the unique character of 
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and fortune. 

Outside of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving S. Merrell of Syracuse, New York, none 
of the other personal friends whom I had ac- 
quired took more particular interest and in- 
timate concern in my own career than Mr. E. N. 
Huyck. 

When I resigned the position with Tuskegee 
to become principal of the Voorhees Institute 
at Denmark, South Carolina, Mr. Huyck be- 
came one of the school’s most liberal support- 
ers. A month after I became connected with 
the Urban League Movement in 1919, Mr. 
Huyck became a contributor to this movement 
and his annual support to the League’s activi- 
ties continued every year until the date of his 
death. 

Mr. Huyck was born May 17, 1866 in Rens- 
selaerville, New York, and died there July 15, 
1930. He was interested in every type of work 
that had to do with human uplift, regardless of 
race or geography. 

Because of his profound love for and interest 
in this village and its people, his wife, Mrs. 
Huyck, who survives him has turned over the 
deeds of part of the estate owned by Mr. Huyck 
in the town of his birthplace, which has been in- 
corporated into what is known as the Edmund 
Niles Huyck Preserve. We give you a brief 
history of this village. 

Rensselaerville, situated in the south-west 
corner of what was originally known as the 
“Manor of Rensselaer Wyck” was settled about 
the year 1780. The settlers were of English 


the village. 

Francis Conkling Huyck, directly descended 
from the early settlers, was born in Rensselaer- 
ville in 1838. A man of unusual foresight and 
ability, he was interested all his life in the 
betterment and growth of this remote village. 
He and his wife, Emily Niles Huyck, were 
largely responsible for the improvement of the 
village academy, a school which for many years 
had more than a local reputation. He gave to 
the village the Library and Conkling Hall, 
which has been the center of many village ac- 
tivities. 

In 1870, Mr. Huyck established in Rens- 
selaerville a felt mill, which was later moved 
to Albany. It was during the years of its sue- 
cessful operation that the village had its larg- 
est growth. Mainly through his efforts the 
original State Highway from Albany to Rens- 
selaerville was built in 1905 and the village 
brought closer to the outer world. 

Mr. Edmund N. Huyck, as a boy roamed 
the hills and fished in the streams of this coun- 
try. He grew to love it; learned to swim in 
the pool below the Falls and attended the vil- 
lage school, which now adjoins this Preserve. 

Though he was drawn into a successful busi- 
ness career in Albany and there were ever in- 
creasing demands on his time and interest in 
the outside world which grew to appreciate his 
rare qualities of leadership, this village was 
always his home. Following the example of his 
father and mother, he made its every prob- 
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Thirty-two years ago, he first acquired land 
around the Pond (Lake Myosotis), then owned 
by his mother. During the rest of his life he 
bought piece by piece the lands which make up 
this Preserve, always with the idea of holding 
them in trust for the greatest number of peo- 
ple who could enjoy them without spoiling their 
natural beauty, rather than as part of his es- 


tate. He had the vision 
to see that in doing this 
he was preserving the 
charm simplicity 
of Rensselaerville, which 
might have been lost if 
these lands and ponds 
had been commercially 
exploited. 

Before his death he 
thought of turning over 
these lands to a group 
or corporation in order 
to preserve them as a 
whole and insure some 
degree of certainty as 
to their future. To car- 
ry out his wishes and 
perpetuate his ideas in 
regard to the use and 
control of this property, 
a group of friends and 
relatives have formed 
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tive things he did, but in his thoughtful, mod- 
est way working for its good. 
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a Corporation and declared its purposes 
which they feel express Mr. Huyck’s ideals. In 
reforesting the land and stocking the ponds 
with fish, he laid the foundation of the con- 
servation program which they hope when fully 
developed, will increase the educational and 
recreational value of the Preserve for the com- 
munity and all who visit it. 

To assure continuity of purpose, the mem- 
bers of this Corporation are limited to those 
who have a live, active interest in the village of 
Rensselaerville and in the natural beauty and 
possibilities of this Pre- 
serve and who are will- 
ing and able to make a 
definite contribution of 
service toward its main- 
tenance and ideals. The 
deeds from Mrs. Ed- 
mund Niles Huyck to 
the Corporation specify 
that the property shall 
not be used for residen- 
tial or any commercial 
purposes not directly 
connected with the gen- 
cral purposes set forth. 

A very representative 
Board of Trustees have 
supervisory control of 
this estate. It will be 
used in the name of its 
benefactor on down thru 
the ages to bless man- 


The Late Edmund Niles Huyck kind. 


Ph. D. 


By Laxestoxn Hvcues 


E never was a silly little boy 
Who whispered in the class or threw spit balls, 

Or pulled the hair of silly little girls, 

Or disobeyed in any way the laws 

That made the school a place of decent order 

Where books were read and sums were proven 

true 

And paper maps that showed the land and water 

Were held up as the real wide world to you. 

Always, he kept his eyes upon his books: 

And now he has grown to be a man 

He is surprised that everywhere he looks 

Life rolls in waves he cannot understand, 

And all the human world is vast and strange— 

And quite beyond his Ph. D.’s small range. 
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New Light From an Old Mine 


A REVIEW 


HIS review must begin with a confession. 

I had seen separate poems under the name 
Sterling Brown. I had heard his praises here 
and there, but, with the skepticism of one who 
reads too much, I imagined Brown was merely 
another Negro poet—gifted as so many of the 
younger writers are—another of James Wel- 
don Johnson’s interesting but not important 
enthusiasms. I was wrong. “Southern Road” 
is sufficient to correct and rebuke me, even with- 
out Johnson’s discriminating foreword. 

It needed the book to convince me, as it will 
most readers. The gradually accumulating 
strength, the gathering force of this detail and 
that episode, the joining of instinctive music 
to the keen but unforced phrase—it takes more 
than two or three fortunate poems fully to re- 
veal these phenomena. In “Southern Road” 
they are revealed. Only the most purblind— 
or prejudiced—will refuse to admit it. The 
book is not only suffused with the extreme color, 
the deep suffering and high laughter of work- 
ers in cabins and cottonfields, of gangs and 
gutters, but it vibrates with a less obvious 
glow—the glow which, however variously it 
may be defined, is immediately perceived and 
ultimately recognized as poetry. Here the re- 
porter is sublimated in the modern minnesinger, 
the chanter of difficult deeds and neglected 
heroisms, the skald of the everyday. 

The first three divisions of Brown’s volume 
the three which seem to me most authentic— 
richly illustrate this power. If anyone should 
doubt this, I would hand him the book and 
ask him to read the title-poem and “Memphis 
Blues” and “Cabaret” and, as a contrast, so 
edged a lyric as “Old Man Buzzard.” It is al- 
most criminal to curtail a poem, even for quo- 
tation, yet because of the usual limitation of 
space, I reprint (from the last named) the last 
part only, which represents the field-worker’s 
reply to the bird of evil omen: 


“Whoever sent yuh 
Tell him, say, 

Fred leave frettin’ 

Fo’ nother day; 

Mister BaVhead Buzzard 
Git away! 


“Doan give a damn 
Ef de good things go; 


Game rooster yit, 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


Still kin crow; 
Somp’n in my heart here 


Makes me so. 


“In roas’n ear time 

A man eats co’n, 

Dough he knows in winter 
Co’n’s all gone, 

Worry’s no good. 

T'o whet teeth on. 


“No need in frettin’ 
Case good times go, 
Things as dey happen 
Jes’ is 80; 

Nothin’ las’ always 
Farz I know .. .” 


If these poems do not convince him, if he 
insist that such strains have been played before 
by the darker-minded of Brown’s race, I would 
reply that Brown achieves a detachment which 
Claude MacKay, for all his ardor, or Countee 
Cullen, for all his fluency, never achieves. It is 
a detachment which allows Brown to expostu- 
late without ranting, or even raising his voice, 
and laugh without adopting the comic attitude 
too often expected of the Negro as entertainer. 
Brown’s humor is significant. He does not 
paint himself blacker than he is, nor does he 
slouch in grotesque or falsely sentimental verse 
to win the applause of a white audience; he 
laughs at the whites as lightly as he ridicules 
the follies (and occasional pretentiousness) of 
the black and tans. He deserves to be remem- 
bered if only for the creation of “Sporting 
Beasley” and “Slim Greer.” For the three 
poems which embody part of the adventures 
of the latter (“Stim Greer”, “Slim Lands a 
Job?” and “Slim in Atlanta”) I am willing to 
forgive Brown’s second-rate adaptation of 
Kipling’s “The Ladies” (in “Odyssey of Big 
Boy”) and his unsuccessful variation of 
“Frankie and Johnny,” a ballad which any gen- 
uine lover of folk-songs ought to let alone. I 
hope that Brown’s next volume will contain 
more of the adventures of Slim who, in his 
mixture of courage, keenness and nonchalance, 
may well become as richly mythical as John 
Henry and Casey Jones. I quote one of the 
trio as an introduction to those who may not 
yet be acquainted with the hard-to-forget Slim. 
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Poppa Greer happened 
Down Arkansaw way, 
An’ ast for a job 
At Big Pete's Cafe. 


Big Pete was a six foot 
Hard-boiled man 

Wid a forty-four dungeon 
In his han’. 


“Nigger, kin you wait?” 
Is what Pete ast; 
Slim says, “Cap'n 
I’m jes’ too fast.” 


Pete says, “Dat’s what 
I wants to hire; 

I got a slow nigger 
I’m gonna fire— 


Don’t ‘low no slow nigger 
Stay roun’ hyeah, 

I plugs ’em wid my dungeon!” 
An’ Slim says, “Yeah?” 


A noise rung out 
In rush a man 

Wid a tray on his head 
An’ one on each han’. 
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Wid de silver in his mouf 

An’ de soup-plates in his vest 
Pullin’ a red wagon 

Wid all de rest... . 


De man said, “*Dere’s 
Dat slow coon now, 

Dat wuthless lazy waiter!” 
An’ Slim says, “How?” 


An’ Slim threw his gears in 
Put it in high, 

An’ kissed his hand to Arkansaw 
Sweetheart . . . good-bye! 


Brown’s occasional failures—as in the case 
of “Frankie and Johnny”—are the more sur- 
prising because he is, for the most part, expert 
in his use of folk-material. As Johnson writes 
in his succinct introduction, “He has made more 
than mere transcriptions of folk poetry, and 
he has done more than bring it mere artistry; 
he has deepened ‘its meanings and multiplied 
its implications.” Brown, in short, has ex- 
pressed sources and depths which a pioneer 
like Dunbar might have felt but could never 
voice. 

Thus “Southern Road” reveals old material 
and a new utterance. Another light has emerged 
from the dark, unexhausted mine. 


=F 


Sonnet 


By Carvixat Le Gros 


WISH I could have known you years ago, 

And leved that part of you the years will keep 
Forever in a casket, buried deep 
With unremembered roses in the snow. 
And that is why I love you:— want you so 
These quiet nights when, tremulous in sleep, 
You lift a hand and turn your head and weep 
With pain I cannot suffer—cannot know. 
Still, were you to admonish me and part 
From this our lonely temple, ere the frost, 
That gleams upon the mullein and the rue, 
Is cold upon the summer of your heart, 


I should not be resigned and count you lost ;— 
I should go back and search the years for you. 
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Jean Toomer — Apostle of Beauty 


By Evcexe Hoimes 


| ha writing about Toomer, one is discussing a 

man who has been poetically quiet for the 
past eight years. His importance lies in this 
fact, gainsaid only by J. W. Johnson, since 
he neglects to include him in his “Second Book 
of American Negro Verse”—that whether or 
not he has written anything recently, he re- 
mains one of the more im- 


and secondly because there was not in hi. poet- 
ry any obsession of race. At first, the crities 
could not understand that a Negro could write 
poetry that did not reek with rebellion and 
propaganda. Toomer wrote as a poet, never 
as an apologist. Reading the turbulent and re- 
bellious poetry of the McKay of that time, 

this poetry of Toomer’s came 


portant Negro poets. There 
are no major Negro poets 
in America. And Toomer’s 
position is justifiable in that 
he has exerted a very strong 
influence in American liter- 
ature of today. 

To those who offer objec- 
tions to the inclusion of Too- 
mer in a study of modern - 
Negro poets, I reply that be- 
cause of his influence and 
because of the unknowable- 


The development of a body of 
critical opinion within the Ne- 
gro group must accompany his 
advance in literature. A young- 
er Negro student of literature 
essays a critical estimate of one 
of the Negro poets. 


Tue Epiror. 


upon the poetic horizon as a 
breath of sweet, cool air. 
Toomer possessed what 
Max Eastman termed “the 
poetic temper.” His poetry 
mirrored a full life of experi- 
ence. It contained in the full- 
est sense what Prof. Whipple 
ralled “social experience,” the 
complete cognizance of other 
people and of all their char- 
acteristics and inner souls. In 


ness of the future of Negro 

poetry no study would be complete without 
Toomer. We can know nothing about the future 
of Negro poetry simply because we can form no 
idea about the importance of those who are writ- 
ing today. We are too close to their work and 
since most of the younger poets have little or no 
repute, all we can do is judge any work tenta- 
tively. For these reasons, it can be seen that 


the work of Toomer must be examined for what’ 


is in it, whether he is poetically dead or not. 
And the mere fact that his influence has given 
to many poets intelligent guidance and poetic 
appreciation should suffice that his work be 
included. Lest I appear to be Toomer’s apolo- 
g-st, let it be said that there is ample enough 
poetry as poetry in his one book for him to be 
included in any select niche of poetical art. 

Not many people in America and Europe 
knew the name of Jean Toomer ten years ago. 
The few who did know him and his verse were 
acquainted only if they read the Double Dealer 
of New Orleans, The Little Review, Broom, 
The Liberator, S. N. 4, Prairie, Nomad and 
“little” magazines. It was in 1923, with the 
publication of “Cane” that he became known 
to a sizeable majority of readers in this coun 
try. In “Cane” raving critics and poetasters 
recognized a naturalism of such a distinctive 
kind that the applause was deafening. 

This novel element in his poetry was dis- 
tinctive because first of all, here was a Negro 
who composed not as a Negro, but as an artist, 


his poetry he had _ probed 
deep down into the life-ex- 
perience of his characters. He saw them as they 
were in all their real significance and he entered 
into these experiences with them, translating 
them into the moving poetical rhythms of 
“Cane.” 

Some critic, I forget who, years ago wrote 
that with Toomer, “the fashioning of beauty 
is ever foremost in his inspiration.” And that 
is essentially true in almost every poem he has 
written. Beauty is always his medium, always 
his goal and always for him the summum bon- 
um of existence. He finds in life challenge and 
beauty, only beauty is uppermost. It is this 
preoccupation with beauty that has stamped 
him as an important poet. It has also given 
the necessary influence and impetus to those 
younger Negro poets who did not know about 
what to write. 

Toomer’s influence, I repeat, has been great 
and inspirational and has found its way down 
the line into the work of many of these younger 
Negro poets. They have been impelled to see, 
through Toomer’s eyes, the objectives in the 
fashioning of beauty. They have perforce seen 
that in order to be a poet, it is not at all ne- 
cessary to try and solve the race problem. 
They have been led to believe also that the 
interests of the true poet-artist as exemplified 
in Toomer must be writ large in the experi- 
ences of life, as they are separated from the 
materialities of existence. 


Those who have followed him have seen that 
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jis poetry is always concerned with the very 

iepths of human experience: 

{feast of moon and men and barking hounds 

in orgy for some genius of the South 

With blood-hot eyes and cane-lipped scented 
mouth, 

Surprised in making folk-songs from soul 
sounds. 


In its ascendancy to universality this poetry 
in its tragic flight soars to greatness. He trans- 
ends the temporal and scarce worthwhile 


things and sings of Man: 


An everlasting song, a singing tree, 
Caroling softly souls of slavery. 


The experiences incorporated in his poems 
are vividly real and are calculated to arouse 
the most lethargic of emotions. They stir and 
surge through you, effecting the katharsis that 
oly poetry of this kind can compel. That this 
wealth of experience is enriched by his imagin- 
ation, almost any line of his poetry will show: 


“Their voices rise...the pine trees are sana 

Jean Toomer was born in Washington, D. C., 
in 1896. His parents were proud, cultured Ne- 
groes of old Creole stock. They had come from 
Louisiana to Washington in order to educate 
their children. In Louisiana they had been 
people of some consequence, in social position 
and wealth. But there were no opportunities 
for even a public school education in Louisiana. 
Mrs. Toomer’s father was Lieutenant Governor 
Pinchback of Louisiana and played a great 
part in the Reconstruction Days of that 
state. Toomer received his public school 
education in the Washington public schools. 
After graduation from high school, he stayed 
in Washington for a while and then went West 
to study law. After two years at a law school, 
he gave it up and came to New York City. 
Here, he began to dabble in free-lance writing 
and contributing verse to “little magazines.” 
His writings brought him into contact with 
such famous artists and critics as Alfred Stieg- 
litz, Paul Rosenfeld, Waldo Frank, Gorham 
Munson and Max Eastman. He became a mem- 
ber of this select circle and took a great part 
in the wholesome critical attitude of the times. 

In 1921, he decided, for some reason still 
unknown to him, to teach in Georgia. He went 
down there expectant, eyes and ears open, 
waiting to drink in whatever experiences teach- 
ing in Georgia would hold for him. In “Cane,” 
and in his poetry he tells us just what those 
experiences were. Georgia, the Southland, the 
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home of his fathers awakened in him something 
he had not known existed. He found down 
there a hereditary link with forgotten and un- 
known ancestors. Slavery once a shame and a 
stigma became for him a spiritual process of 
growth and transfiguration and the tortuous 
underground groping of one generation, the 
maturing and high blossoming of the next. 
He found in the life of those Georgians and 
their forebears a sense of mystical recognition. 
Of this dark fruit of experiences he had this 
to say: 


One plum was saved for me, one seed becomes 
An everlasting song, a singing tree 
Caroling softly souls of slavery. 


He found out that there must have existed 
a preordained motive in his going to Georgia. 
He had been able to identify himself with the 
“souls of slavery” that had gone before him. 
He saw in those simple, lovely folk a garden 
beautiful and lovely to behold. The supreme 
beauty which he found there was the vast 
blackness into which his heart ventured—like 
a man who plunges into deep water. This love 
of simple things, as well as of humble souls, 
is indeed a dominant note in his song: 


O land and soil, red soil and sweet-gum tree 
So scant of grass, so profligate of pines. 
Now just before an epoch’s sun declines, 
Thy son, in time I have returned to thee, 
Thy son, I have, in time, returned to thee. 


As Gorham Munson wrote,* “It seems here 
that at last a wandering child had returned to 
his home, to the home of his fathers . . . so that 
he can immerse himself in the deep folk riches 
of the Georgia soil and so look for his soul in 
the earth.” 

His experiences in Georgia had prompted 
him to publish in 1923, “Cane,” a book which 
most critics were anxious to style poetic prose. 
Back in New York, in the circle composed of 
Frank, Munson, Stieglitz, and Rosenfeld, he 
admits that he saw life much differently after 
his Georgia sojourn. He began to express dis- 
satisfaction for American life. It seemed to be 
so chaotic and purposeless. Knowing inwardly 
that an artist’s first obligation to himself is 
“personal unification,” he decided to cure him- 
self. He began looking around him to find some 
means whereby he might seek a different self- 
expression. He began to psychoanalyze him- 
self. Then he underwent the rigorous training 


* “Destinations,” 1928, in which a chapter is devoted 
to Toomer. 
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prescribed by F. Matthias Alexander for “con- 
scious control of the body.” Then a summer at 
the Gurdjieff Institute at Fontainebleau. Here, 
he wrote that he had found just what he had 
been searching for; “I am. What I am and 
what I may become I am trying to find out.” 
If that explains his poetical reticence and his 
Gurdjieff activities, there is nothing to say. 


When Orage, Gurdjieff’s representative, 
came to America, he took Toomer with him to 
Chicago where they set up an American in- 
stitute. He wrote a remarkable short story, 
“Easter” that appeared in the 1925 Little 
Review. His “Values and Fictions: A Psycho- 
logical Record,” still unpublished, is due to 
appear shortly. Only a few months ago, under 
Gurdjieff’s auspices, (privately printed) there 
appeared “Essentials,” a book of epigrams and 
distiches. He says that he has not stopped 
writing poetry and that he will publish a vol- 
ume of verse in the next few years. It will 
.be interesting to notice what many years will 
have done to his poetic outlook. 


Toomer had thought of becoming a compos- 
er before he turned to poetry and the novel. 
It is very easy to see this affinity with music. 
His is essentially the poet-musician’s soul. Ra- 
ther, he is the creative artist whose work is 
based on the truth of music and poetry. There 
is so much of musical unity in his work that 
the sheer artistry in it stands out vividly. 
Anyone who can combine vowels and liquids to 
form a cadence like “she was as innocently 
lovely as a November cotton-flower” has a 
subtle command of word-music. His verse is 
always cadenced to accord with the unusually 
sensitive ear. 


His word-painting is based on a strict fidel- 
ity to nature, his art is founded on truth, hence 
its vitality. His descriptions are made on di- 
rect notations, and as he composes with the 
precision and vividness of an artist working 
with his ear close to the subject, the freshness 
of the first impression clings to the poem. 
The exactness of his notations may be seen in 
an epithet of color as in “Face”: 


Hair— 

silver gray 

like streams of stars, 
Brows— 

recurved canoes 
quivered by the ripples b!own by pain, 
Her eyes— 

mist of tears 

condensing on the flesh below: 
And her channeled muscles 
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are cluster grapes of sorrow 
purple in the evening sun 
nearly ripe for worms. 


You cannot help seeing the face. It is evoked 
with a faithful precision with only a few par. 
ticulars, selected with keen and original insight 
and painted with broad deliberate touch, 
doubt if there has been such a skilful delineg- 
tion done so well recently. 

Toomer accepts life, yet there is in his 
heart a yearning for completeness and nity, 
There is in him a good deal of the mystic— 
not of the type who wants to commune with 
God and Nature more intimately on a moun- 
tain top—but the type who has in himself the 
deep aspiration for the “peace that passeth 
understanding.” 

Every poet carries his message. ‘Toomer’s 
is beauty and the mystery of life. He recog- 
nizes in life just so much ‘sweetness and light, 
color and song, pathos and tragedy, and he ac- 
cepts all this because it is beautiful and mys- 
terious. He has been wounded in life and so too 
have his simple, beloved people he writes about. 
He cares not so much for himself. For those 
sunple, singing people, he has the deep sense 
of pity. He is keenly alive to their sorrows, 
he feels acutely the anguish and misery of 
man’s existence, the dumb pain of nature; suf- 
fering creatures are by him passionately loved: 


O singers, resinous and soft your songs, 

Above the sacred whisper of the pines, 

Gives virgin lips to cornfield concubines, 

Bring dreams of Christ to dusky cane-lipped 
throngs. 


His feeling of pity extends to animals and 
things, to the field rat who: 


. . . startled, squealing bleeds, 
His belly close to ground. I see the blade 
Blood-stained, continue cutting weeds and 


shades. 


He is deeply moved by the sight of dying 
cotton. There is intense pathos and understand- 
ing here: 


And cotton, scarce as any southern snow, 
Was vanishing, the branch so pinched and slow, 
Faited in tts ;unction as the autumn rake: 


He is usually placed, owing to the exactness 
of his notations from nature and life, among 
the “realists” and “naturalists.” Yet “real- 


ism” or “naturalism” should have no proper 
(Continued on page 260) 
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MIGRATION AGAIN 

a several years during the war and post- 

war periods the chief topic of discussion 
concerning Negroes was the migration. From 
1923 to 1930 there has been little mention of 
the movement of southern Negroes to the 
North, not because they were not moving north- 
ward, but because a steady flow was scarcely 
noticeable during the period of prosperity. The 
past three years have experienced a migration 
approaching in size that of the war period. The 
occasion for the two movements was the same 
in each instance—namely, employment; but 
their reception was vastly different. There was 
work during the war period: there has been 
none for the better part of the past three years. 


As a result of this latest migration the per- 
centage of Negroes receiving relief from both 
public and private agencies is greatly in excess 
of their population and work ratios. This is 
particularly true in Cincinnati, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and Detroit. Consequently 
dispatches have been released warning them not 
to come to almost every industrial community 
in the North. A year ago Newark, New Jersey, 
with a Negro population of 38,880, which is 
one-twelfth of the city’s total, was caring for 
6,500 unemployed Negroes which consisted of 
one-third of the total relief cases. Today it is 
thought that fully one-third of the employable 
heads of families are out of work, and the City 
Fathers see no other solution to the situation 
than that of returning them to their former 
places of residence. 


No solution is offered Negroes in the North 
by forcing them upon their poor relatives in 
the South. The South wanted the Negro back 
after the war because work was plentiful. The 
South does not want him back today for it has 
thousands of unemployed people already there 
for whose care adequate funds are not avail- 
able. In the list of states scheduled to collect 
money from the Federal Government for relief 
purposes, are southern states as well as north- 
ern states. It is conceivable that a city might 
relieve itself of the burden of caring for idle 
families by such a process, but it is inconceiv- 
able that the welfare of the dispossessed family 
would be improved thereby. 


By T. Arnon Hiri 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

HE principle issue in the approaching Presi- 

‘dential Campaign will be economic. Try as 
hard they can, leaders of the major parties will 
not be able to subordinate it to liquor, disarm- 
ament, or any of the conventional platform 
planks. No less than eight million people are 
unemployed. Private relief funds are spent, 
public grants are exhausted, taxes are more 
burdensome than ever, and wages have been cut 
in many instances beyond the ability of the 
workers to sustain themselves. 

Our present dilemma requires forthright 
leadership. Never did we need it more than we 
do today. We need new leadership—not the 
old type who worked for his party in order to 
get an appointment or to be listed with the 
Speakers’ Bureau for the per diem offered. 

Above all else the Negro needs his case in- 
telligently presented by men of high purpose 
and personal honor. This is the time to do it 
when parties are willing to bargain for his vote. 
The issue is clear cut and unmistakable. The 
most pressing demand is economic opportun- 
ity. The country possesses the facilities to 
guarantee this to him, but the surest way to 
secure it is through the medium of the ballot. 
Government work is going on throuhgout the 
country, but he is not engaged in it. The Gov- 
ernmental agencies created to care for prob- 
lems growing out of unemployment have occa- 
sional need for thousands of office workers. 
Negroes should be among this number. They 
ought to be represented on boards and com- 
mittees charged with the responsibility of 
carrying forth work projects and relief funds. 
Soon the various states will be receiving grants 
from the Government. These will be apportioned 
in relation to the quality and quantity of un- 
employment. How will Negroes share in the dis- 
tribution of these funds? Has any Negro an 
administrative position in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau? Is it not possible to be assured of social 
and economic improvement through responsible 
connection with the various welfare bureaus 
connected with the Government? The Negro is 
too large a part of the labor personnel of this 
country to have so little a part in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 
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snes poetry of Claude McKay belongs with 

the very best work produced by recent Ne- 
gro authors. When his poems first appeared in 
this country he became, that which is most 
difficult, something of a poet of the people. 
The chronicler has run across enthusiasts for 
his poems in as unexpected places as a hotel 
kitchen in Jefferson City and a barber shop 
in Nashville. The intelligentsia welcomed him 
as a harbinger. His poetry combined easy con- 
trol of the most rigorous forms with independ- 
ent and virile thinking. Here was no idle singer 
of an idle day, but a man deeply concerned 
with the bite and tang of actuality. Such a 
poem as “T'wo-An-Six” showed winningly the 
peasant life of his native Jamaica; “Flame- 
Heart” expressed beautifully the nostalgia for 
tropic scents and sounds and ways of life. But, 
in spite of his homesickness and although Amer- 
ica “fed him bread of bitterness,” he was fas- 
cinated by his new home. In “the ugly corners 
of the Negro belt” he found poetry, catching 
in poems like “Harlem Shadows” and “The 
Harlem Dancer” something of the Harlem that 
later exploiters left out. The social protest 
that aligned him with the old Masses and the 
Liberator gave power to “Tired” and “On The 
Road” and “America.” The specialized oppres- 
sion of his blood brothers he expressed in poems 
like “The White City,” “In Bondage” and 
“The Lynching.” And the much quoted “If 
We Must Die” was a stirring assembly-call, 
phrasing the Negro’s growing rebelliousness 
and stimulating it to militancy. 

The Harlem stories have a dispassionate ob- 
jectivity that turns what might have been tra- 
gedy in The Prince of Porto Rico into a wry 
irony. The Gingertown* stories show greater 
sympathy. And whereas some are still chro- 
nicles of easy lovers and easy love the stories 
as a whole do give what one believes to be a 
composite picture of village and rural life in 
Jamaica. They are all leisurely narrative, with- 
out much dialogue, or dramatic twists, resem- 
bling the biographical style. One of these, When 
I Pounded The Pavements, the interesting tale 


*Gingertown, by Claude McKay. New York: Harper 
and Bros. 1932: Price, $2.50. 


d His Prose 


By Sreruixc A. Brown 


A Poet an 


LE 
NT 


of a peasant lad who served on the constaby- 
lary but was unwilling to make an arrest js 
probably autobiographical. The Agrici/tural 
Show, rich in local color, is an unhurried pie. 
ture of the social stratification of Gingertown, 
Crazy Mary tells the tragedy of the little sew. 
ing-mistress of the village, pretty and _ ideal. 
istic, lonely and frustrated. The Strange Burial 
of Sue deals with Miss Mary’s antithesis, a 
Gingertown Scarlet Sister Mary who for all 
of her “free-loving” left behind her a reputa- 
tion for kindliness. For all of the book’s title 
and bookjacket, these are all of the Ginger- 
town stories. The chronicler wishes that there 
were more. Not so dramatic as Walrond’s, nor 
so colorful, nor with so sharp a sense of dia- 
logue, they are nevertheless rich and warm, and 
give a rounded picture that helps one to un- 
derstand why McKay is calied the Burns of his 
island. 


Nigger Lover is in the vein of Banjo. The 
scene is a southern port where yellow, brown, 
white, and black, Far Orient, Occident, Afri- 
can, and Mediterranean mingle. The sketch is 
of a white prostitute who, after her first affair 
with a Negro sailor where she finds kindliness 
instead of the brutality she was accustomed to, 
becomes enamored of Negroes. 


Claude McKay is a sensitive artist, and his 
prose is colorful and pleasing. He has brooded 
over the follies and the devotions of humankind 
with pity and understanding. If the high points 
of his fiction do not approach those of his 
poetry, he is still not an inconsiderable prose- 
writer. It is not difficult, however, for an ad- 
mirer of his poetry to believe that as yet his 
work in fiction is not an adequate representa- 
tion of his great abilities. Whether he should 
use these in depicting Harlem, or the well- 
beloved, understood peasant life of Ginger- 
town, or the waterfront of Marseilles, or some 
new setting, or all of these combined, is up to 
Mr. McKay alone. But if he should select Har- 
lem, let him be assured that he need never limit 
himself to those strait purlieus that he and 
others staked off in the rush, and worked ex- 
haustively. There is other gold in other hills, 
thereabouts. 
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A PRIMER FOR PESSIMISTS 


Race, CLass AND Party: A History of Negro Suffrage 
and White Politics in the South. By Paul Lewinson. 
Oxford University Press. Price $3.75. 


ESSIMISTS who hold with more or less tenacity to 
P the notion that the day when the Negroes in the 
South will participate in politics in large numbers will 
be a long time coming, if at all, will derive a large meas- 
ure of satisfaction from a careful perusal of Mr. Lewin- 
son's scholarly, impartial and heavily documented work. 
At the same time the optimists will, at least temporarily, 
be flabbergasted, for this book bristles with sharp, in- 
controvertable facts not to be dismissed with a wave of 
the hand by Pollyannas, Forward Lookers and profes- 
sional Good Willers who, even through the smoke of a 
lynching can so clearly see the Promised Land of racial 


concord, 


While radicals are agreed that economic considera- 
tions are at the bottom of race prejudice, they some- 
times are unable to see that an effect may very easily 
become more potent and powerful than its cause just 
as a son may become more intellectually brilliant or 
physically perfect than his father. This obvious fact 
is discernable generally throughout the modern world 
where the two races (or any two races) have been 
together, but particularly in our Southern 
states. There, as the author conclusively proves, the 
whites, rich and poor, exploiters and exploited, have ever 
upon proper provocation cast aside their economic dif- 
ferences, at least temporarily, and united against Negro 
participation in politics, Negro enjoyment of social 
rights, against Negro economic rights. The South is, 
in sum, an exception, to a marked degree, to the rule 
that economic self-interest overshadows considerations 
Those who believe 


thrown 


of race, religion and nationality. 
otherwise are ignorant of our history. 


It was to the economic interest of the poor white 
masses of Dixie to revolt against the planter aristocracy 
and emancipate the black chattel slaves whose presence 
kept the white proletariat in abject poverty, but instead 
they fought shoulder to shoulder through a sea of blood 
institution calculated to perpetuate 


to maintain an 
their degradation. 


When secession was drowned in gore and its fate 
sealed at Appomatox; when the war clouds at last 
cleared away and peace again smiled on the land, South- 
ern whites, rich and poor, proceeded to legislate the 
newly emancipated Negro back into a status scarcely 
indistinguishable from slavery but with none of its ad- 
vantages. It was at the time clearly to the advantage 
of the white Southern proletariat, itself uneducated, ex- 
ploited and to a great extent disfranchised by ignorance 
and poverty, to unite politically with the black workers 
to oust the old landed aristocracy and establish definitely 
workingclass governments in the various states, but the 


OPPORTUNITY 


ship of class interests foundered in the ocean of color- 


phobia. 


When the Northern radical Republicans foresaw not 
only a return of Democratic control of Congress but 
complete loss of the fruits of victory, they inaugurated 
the period of Reconstruction which lasted for a decade 
upheld by Federal bayonets. Southern politics again 
became bipartisan and both blacks and whites voted 
freely. 

But again, it was an easy matter to waye the red 
shirt of race prejudice and whip all elements of the 
white population except the Carpet-baggers into line. 
By 1876 the South was again “solid,” and the struggle 
to “keep the nigger down” was successful, with the 
connivance of politicians to the North, who have ever 
been willing to toss the Negro to the sharks for their 
own advantage. It was apparent to the small civilized 
minority of whites in the South that a one-party politi- 
cal system would retard Southern progress and develop- 
ment, but they found it the only means of eliminating 
the Negro from politics, and so, from offices. 


Then came the agrarian revolts of the 80°s, when the 
embattled farmers turned snarling on the financial and 
transportation interests. The South like the West was 
swept by the sentiment for real economic representation 
in state and national legislatures. Eager to win, each 
side recalled the Negro voter and again the latter found 
himself with the political balance of power in his grasp, 
and with it the possibility of remoulding his world 
nearer to his heart’s desire. This possibility was readily 
recognized by canny Caucasians, some of whom had 
been constantly warning their Neanderthal constituencies 
against it. Again bi-partisanship was caught in the trap 
of Negrophobia. The aroused Nordicists more effectu- 
ally disfranchised the Negro, 1900 marking his definite 
passing from the Southern political scene. 


Today, the Aframerican as a Southern voter is still 
out of the picture. Even during the quadrennial elec- 
tions, those grim mockeries of democracy that enable 
an allegedly informed electorate to choose between the 
Democratic pot and the Republican kettle, the Negro 
vote has been rendered microscopic. Here and _ there, 
can be noted an occasional evidence of liberality, but it 
is only transient and quite similar to that which has 
appeared sporadically in the South in the past. Naive 
Negroes and Negrophilistic whites are sometimes misled 
into optimism by a slight increase in the number of black 
voters, here and there, but this optimism is usually short- 
lived on the part of the intelligent. 

“The white folks are still in the lead” in Dixie and 
they intend to stay there, and the fact that they must do 
so by clearly unfair and illegal means does not seem to at 
all disturb these orthodox Christians. They will not 


soon repeat the “disgrace” of 1928, when Hoover car- 
ried seven states of the “Solid South,” and the Negro 
vote was again solicited, here and there, to the con- 
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sternation of all Fundamentalist Negrophobes. Com- 
munist and Socialist appeals to the black and white pro- 
letariat to forget race differences and unite for their 
fundamental economic benefit will continue to fall on 
deaf white ears, just as such appeals have in the past. 
It should now be clear even to the professional Good 
Willers that the poor white would rather be a slave of 
the ruddy capitalist than the comrade of the sepia citi- 
zen. It is, ironically enough, this very white proletarian 
who has been most insistent on “keeping the nigger in 
his place.” Nor has the development and expansion of 
the public school system in the South modified this 
Negrophobia to any appreciable extent. 


The recent and current efforts of Southern Negroes 
to break into white primaries will doubtless come to 
naught, especially where white supremacy will be likely 
thereby to be threatened. Even assuming a great pro- 
letarian revolt, uniting black and white workers to 
snatch power from the capitalists, what reason is there 
to suppose that white supremacy will not again assert 
itself; that the blood of race will not again prove thicker 
than the water of class? Four bitter years of civil war 
did not change the white man’s mind before. Will an- 
other bloody conflict under the red flag bring the racial 
Utopia any nearer? 

GEORGE 8s. SCHUYLER. 


A COMMUNIST FACT BOOK 


Lasor Facr Boox. By the Labor Research Association. 

International Publishers. Price $2.00. 

EFORE writing this review, but after reading the 

Labor Fact Book, I showed the volume to a liberal- 
minded acquaintance requesting his opinion. It was 
quick and decisive—“Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth?” 

This, in my opinion, will be the common reception 
afforded the book, and in part it will be justifiable. I say 
in part because the volume should be of great import- 
ance and of great assistance to the constituency for 
which it was written—“workers as well as_ students, 
writers, speakers and others eager to know the prevail- 
ing conditions”’—as interpreted by American Commun- 
ists. 

For sometime I have wondered how one might give 
to the average Communist speaker some substance for 
his speeches; facts that would minimize the amount of 
tautology and the fanatic plaints and threats so common 
to them; facts that would fascinate his hearers more 
than high-sounding phrases of economic scorn and fury 
that crystallized into pure nothing in his hearers’ con- 
sciousness. I wanted to suggest such a volume to many 
of them when I saw it. Here it is. As a fact book, it 
is not perfect; the authors admit as much. As a guide 
for those persons interested in giving the cause for 
communism a basis in statistics, the job is well done. 

Much, yea too much, of the statistical material in- 
cluded herein is not documented, and few people will 
ever check it. Two reasons, however, suffice to permit 
my giving the authors more than an even chance in the 
authenticity of the statistical data presented. The first 
is that I believe Robert W. Dunn to be honest in the 
use of materials; the second, that in the volume no vain- 
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glorious boasts are made of the Communist Party me. 

bership 

“15,000.” Significant enough are these two f icts, 
Labor Fact Book condenses a voluminous wcalth of 


membership of the Communist Party is aboy 


economic and social data into ten chapters. Do umenta- 
tion of all of the material could not be pos.(ble fo, 
practical purposes. It presents this information sye. 
cintly, and at times, with much comment. It i. in the 
realm of comment that much criticism might come. Were 
it not for this, the volume might well be tly report 
of a Capitalist inventory-taking commission, | onestly 
wishing to face the facts. It might be more ad intage 
ous to have a chapter on the relationship of the Soviet 
Union to all of the factors discussed as—Present Day 
Imperialism; Finance; Capitalism in the United States: 
Workers’ Organizations and Struggles, ete, rather thay 
dribbling such comment throughout the text. ‘This, jp 
my opinion, is a most pertinent criticism for it seems 
that the author might be an inveterate fact-finder and 
the editorial committee propagandists, and that the twain 
attempted to meet in each chapter, sometimes with ill- 


success. 


The basis for this contention is found in several non- 
factual statements submitted as contra-evidence to facts 
on the United States. One example of this is— after 
stating the world position of the United States in crops 
and natural products as reported by the 1927 Interna 
tional Economic Conference held in Geneva, it is said, 
“These estimates were made before the inauguration of 
the Five-Year Plan in the Soviet Union as the result of 
which the order of importance of certain items are be- 
ing shifted in favor of the Soviet Union”—which is open 
to question. 


In fact, numerous objections might be made to several 
statements within the book because they give only par- 
tial statements of the real situations. A few of these 
statements are 


(1) The Molly Maguires were framed in 1877-78. 


(2) Comparison of the estimated increase in the per 
capita income of the Soviet Union during the Five- 
Year Plan period with the per capita increase in 
the United States from 1890-1900, 


(3) Loosely quoted citation of the Federal Farm Board's 
“storing wheat in anticipation of war against the 
Soviet Union,” based upon an “expose” of 
PRAVDA, leading Communist paper of the Soviet 
Union, in April, 1931. 


(4) Failure to state that white workers, too, lynch black 
workers, if even as tools of the system. 

But these criticisms may be too far-fetched. If the 
reviewer must be apologetic, he finds consolation in be- 
lieving that the average speaker and writer would not 
use the true facts correctly if they were fully presented. 

However, the volume should aid many of the Commun- 
ist front-running orators in inserting some teeth in their 
gummy babblings. There is no need of killing a virile 
philosophy with doses of plain oratorical bunk. These 
speakers should know, by this time, that cycles, data, 
figures and quotations appeal to this American mass- 
mind, even if they recall October 25, 1929. 


—IRA DE A. REID. 
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Honors 
President John Hope of 


recipient of an honorary degree at the recent Commence- 
ment of Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Dr. Hope has 
been thus honored five times. In 1907 he 
honorary degree of Master of Arts from Brown Uni- 
versity and the honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
University, Bucknell College and McMaster 


Atlanta University was the 


received the 


Howard 
University. 
At the Commencement of Purdue 
ette, Indiana, a special award of $50.00 for the most dis- 
tinguished student in the Science School was presented 
to Delia Silance, a young colored girl who was on the 
distinguished students list every semester of her four 


University, Lafay- 


years in the University. 
* * 


Alger LeRoy Adams of Omaha, Nebraska, selected 
as a Rosenwald Fund Fellow at the New York School 
of Social Work for the school year 1932-33 on recom- 
mendation of the National Urban League, was graduated 
in June, magna cum laude, from Hobart College, 
Geneva, New York. He was elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, standing second in his class, and re- 
ceived departmental honors and the Charles H. Prize in 
English of $100. He was the first and the only colored 
student ever to enter Hobart. 

Alonzo G. Moron, the joint Fellow of the Pittsburgh 
and National Urban Leagues at the University of Pitts- 
burgh for the school year 1932-33, is a native of St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. He was graduated from Brown 
University in June. He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and during his school career was vice president of the 
Spanish Club. 
During his sen- 
ior year he was 
a delegate from 
Brown to the 
Model League 
of Nations As- 
sembly at Wel- 
lesley College. 
This Assembly 
was made up of 
re presentatives 
from New Eng- 
land colleges. 
Mr. Moron pre- 
pared for 
Brown at Ham- 
pton Institute, 
where he learn- 
ed the uphols- 
tery trade at 
which occupa- 
tion he earned 
most of his col- 
lege expenses. 
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John E. Moseley of New York City recently received 
the Bachelor of Science Degree, cum laude, at Harvard 
College. While at Harvard, he was the recipient of the 
Isham Carpenter Scholarship and a consistent member 
on the Dean’s List. Upon graduation, he was given a 
grant by the Department of Physiology to carry on 
physiological research at the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, Woodshole, Massachusetts. 

In the fall, he will enter the 
University of Chicago. 


* * * 


Medical School at the 


Nancy Elizabeth Prophet of Narragansett, Rhode 
Island, winner of the Harmon Award for Sculptoring 
in 1930 for “Head of a Negro,” has been awarded the 
Richard S. Greenough Memorial Prize at the Twenty- 
first Annual Exhibition of the Art Society of Newport, 
Rhode Island. This is the first time in the history of 
the award that it has been given for anything other than 
paintings. Miss Prophet has a studio in Paris and is 
a graduate of the Rhode Island School of Design. She 
has exhibited at the Paris Salon and the Salon des 
Artistes Francais. 


Cinema 
Twenty-two American Negroes including Langston 


Hughes, Wayland Rudd, Louise Thompson, Dorothy 
West, have sailed for Russia where they will be en- 
gaged by the Meschrabpom Film Corporation of Moscow 
in a production of a film of Negro life in America. The 
scenario was written by Lovette Fort Whiteman an Ameri- 
can Negro now in Russia. Mr. Whiteman is a teacher of 
mathe matics 
chemistry 
in the new Lit- 
tle Red School 
for sons of 
American Engi- 
neers in Mos- 
cow, and 
graduate of Co- 
lumbia Univer- 


sity. 
* * * 


Radio 

On July 10th 
a chorus of six- 
teen Negro 
voices under the 
direction of 
Major N. Clark 
Smith and the 
Symphony En- 


is a 


semble under 
Carl Roscow 
were heard Alonzo G. Moron 
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over Station EDST—The Voice of St. Louis. Major 
Smith is Supervisor of Music in the Summer High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


* 


Music 

The production of “Tom Tom,” a Negro Opera in 
the Cleveland Stadium was one of the outstanding events 
of Cleveland’s Annual Summer Musical Festival. The 
opera is the work of Shirley Graham, Director of Music 
at Morgan College who is now doing post-graduate work 
at the Oberlin Conservatory. The principles were Jules 
Bledsoe, Charlotte Murray, Luther King, Augustus 
Griss, Mary Branch, Lillian Cowan. Two hundred were 
in the cast. Concurrently with the presentation of the 
opera was an exhibition of Negro Art at Cleveland's 
famous Art Museum. 

* * 

Mrs. Maud Cuney Hare, pianist-author of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who was awarded a scholarship in Musi- 
cal Criticism by the New England Conservatory has 
completed the course with an A rating. 

* * * 

During the Summer the Hall Johnson Singers will 
appear in concert with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium, City College, New 
York City. For the past two years this choir has been 


a popular fixture in the Stadium concert series. 
* * 


The Press 


A significant note on farm conditions in eastern North 
Carolina is contained in the following from the Univers- 
ity News Letter: 

“The effective part of a farm is that part which is 
under cultivation. The state average amount of land in 
harvested crops is only 20.3 acres for the white full 
owners, and 17.6 acres for the Negro full owners. In 
other words there is not much difference between the 
amount of land cultivated by white and Negro owners. 
It is fair to mention in this connection that crop land 
does not include improved pasture land, the bulk of 
which is operated by white farm own- 
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more than the average white tenant, although ‘» a mg 
jority of counties the white tenants cultivate a litt 
more land than the Negro tenants. White ten ints apg 
found over the entire state. Negro tenants are mon 


concentrated in the cotton and tobacco counties.” 


—Wilmington (N. ©.) Stag 


JEAN TOOMER—APOSTLE OF 
BEAUTY 


(Continued from page 254) 


meaning in art and poetry. A poet or painter 
or a musician always is a visionary soul, that 
is, they desery the “true reality” beyond ay 
pearances. ‘Toomer can, if he wants, deny mer 
bership in this clique, for instead, he exa. 
the magic of reality, not of dreams. He wo! 
up to spiritual realities, and to the ethical side 
of our existence. The mystic feeling added to 
the poetical intensity of his lives, spreading a 
new glow over familiar objects and surround- 
ings. In his descriptions even the commonplace 
and the obvious are clothed with a new light, 


I believe that Toomer’s poetry will live be- 
cause it is of the stuff of pure poetry. It is 
the great depth of emotion implicit in his poems, 
and the sincerity and simplicity of style that 
have given him a notable place among contem- 
porary poets. We must agree with Paul Rosen- 
feld* when he wrote of Toomer that he “comes 
to unlimber a soul and give of its dance and 
music.” 


* Paul Rosenfield, “Twenty-Four Men” (a chapter on 
Toomer). 


ers. There are eight counties where Ne- 
gro owners cultivate more land per farm 
than white owners. 


“More interesting is the fact that the 
average Negro tenant cultivates more 
land than the average white tenant, 
twenty-two acres for Negro tenants and 
nineteen for white tenants. There seems 
to be for each section of the state a 
rather standard-size tenant farm. The 
amount of land cultivated by white and 
Negro tenants varies only slightly for the 
respective counties. Currituck, for in- 
stance, has the largest tenant farms, 
white and Negro. White and Negro ten- 
ants follow the same system of farming 
in the same county — grow the same 
crops, use the same machinery, apply 
the same amount of labor, and thus can 


care for only a certain number of acres 


of land. For some reason or other the 
average Negro tenant cultivates three 


American Negroes en route to Soviet Russia 
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